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ISooit Notices. 



AEGYPTOLOGISCHE RANDGLOSSEN ZUM ALTEN TESTA- 
MENT.' 

In this brochure we have another welcome evidence of Spiegelberg's 
fruitful and many-sided activity. It contains contributions which no 
student of the Old Testament can afford to overlook. They are arranged 
in ten brief essays, discussing the following ten words, passages, or 
incidents in the Old Testament, demanding explanation from the monu- 
ments of ancient Egypt : I, "Zur Vftlkertafel (Gen. 10:6);" II, "Zu dem 
Aufenthalt der Abraham- Jacob- und Josephstflmme in Aegypten;" III, 
"Abrek(Gen.41,43);" IV,"Der Name Asnath(Gen.41:45; 50; 46:20);" 
V, "Zu Exodus 1:16:" VI, "Pi-hachiroth;" VII, "Zu dem Zug des 
Schischak gegen Juda;" VIII, "Sukkijim (2 Chron. 12:3);" IX, "No 
und Hanes im Delta (zu Nahum 3:8 und Jesaija 30, 4);" X, "Thachpan- 
ches = Daphnae." 

In I, Spiegelberg would date the passage in the Twenty-fifth Dynasty 
(712-663 B. C), the age of Ethiopian supremacy, because of the fact that 
Kush is placed first of the sons of Ham. This would make the principle 
on which the list is formed a political one. The question arises, how- 
ever, whether the precedence of Kush in the list is a fact of sufficient 
significance to justify so important a conclusion. In the great Aton 
hymn, written by an Egyptian, the Egyptian empire is divided into 
" Syria, Ethiopia, and the land of Egypt," with Syria first, although the 
hymn was not made at a time when Syria was politically uppermost ; 
and yet the list is clearly a political one, with the dominant nation at the 
end. But Spiegelberg is undoubtedly right in concluding that the list of 
Gen. 10:6 is based on political considerations. 

In II, Spiegelberg suggests that there is a kernel of truth behind the 
attempt of Josephus to identify the Hyksos with the Hebrews. This is 
a possibility which I had also advocated a year ago in the manuscript of 
my history of Egypt, now in the hands of the printer. As it becomes 
more and more evident, or at least more probable, that among the Hyksos 
lords there were powerful Beduin shekhs, who rallied the neighboring 
desert tribes to the support of the Hyksos, one cannot resist the con- 
jecture that among these tribes were ancestors of the group of Hebrew 
tribesmen, who are later found in Egypt. The scarabs of unquestionable 
Hyksos date, bearing the royal name "Jacob-El," make it exceedingly 
probable that some such shekh gained royal power in the Hyksos age. 
However, the tradition preserved in Josephus depends so largely upon a 
sound criticism of Manetho, as a whole, that the entire question must be 
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probed more deeply. What still remains for such criticisto to do has 
been brilliantly shown by Meyer in his recent elaborate study of Egyptian 
chronology. 

Spiegelberg gives us an interesting suggestion in III, in explanation 
of the famous crux " Abrek," which he would make equivalent to the Egyp- 
tian Yb-rk = " attention ! " Etymologically and phonetically the identifi- 
cation is unassailable ; in meaning, too, it seems to suit the demands of the 
case excellently. A closer translation, however, discloses a difficulty, 
with which the author seems not to have reckoned. Literally the term 
Yb-rk means " Thy attention ! " the pronoun k in rk being second person 
masculine singular. As the word is addressed to the multitudes before 
the chariot of Joseph, one expects a plural " Your attention ! " and this 
plural is good usage in Egyptian in this phrase, as is shown by the 
passage in the papyrus Judiciaire de Turin (I, 8), where Ramses III 
addresses the judges with Yb-rtn = " Yoiu: attention ! " I should be 
glad to hear what the author's opinion of this difficulty may be. It is 
of course, not impossible that the court heralds who preceded such an 
official might use the singular form, addressing each individual before 
them ; but this does not to me seem probable. Hence I am still inclined 
to the old explanation of Brugsch, who makes the form (given in the 
Hebrew "Tlii^) from a rare Egyptian verb (a loan-word from the Semitic) 
brk, with the meaning "praise, do reverence." There ig but one example 
of this verb in Egyptian, although the noun from it, with the meaning 
" tribute," occurs a number of times. 

The other Egyptian original of the name of Joseph's wife, n3Di^> 
suggested by Spiegelberg (IV), is undoubtedly more than a possibility 
and may some time become important for the date of the passage con- 
taining it, when we know more of the history of Egyptian names. 

In the explanation offered for the strange usage of the Egyptian 
women at the moment of accouchment (in V), Spiegelberg is to be con- 
gratulated upon a solid contribution to our knowledge of this interesting 
subject. He proves beyond a doubt that it was customary for the 
Egyptian women at the moment of delivery to sit upright upon two 
stools of brick between which the child was born. So common and old 
was the custom that "to sit upon the brick" was the Egyptian term for 
" be confined." This usage then clearly explains the strange and puzzling 
phrase in Exod. 8:16, referring to the observation of "the stones" or 
" the two stones " (or of the women sitting upon them ?) by the midwives 
at the moment of birth, that they may determine the sex of the child. 
We have here also another interesting evidence of the knowledge of 
Egypt displayed by the E document. 

The negative result in VI, that we know nothing of the real location 
or identity of nTHtl ""S, is timely. It has long been evident that the 
identification of Naville, who finds in it the Egyptian Pr-krM, is impos- 
sible on phonetic grounds alone. 

In VI the author upholds the accuracy of the Hebrew tradition that 
the campaign of Sheshonk-Shishak was directed against Judah alone. 
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and did not extend northward into Israel. This conclusion is based upon 
a reconstruction of the parallel rulers of Palestine and Egypt, in which 
I find myself unable to follow the author. There is no monumental 
authority for the conclusion that Solomon was the son-in-law of Psusen- 
nes II, and the author offers none. It is a traditional conclusion, resting 
upon the shakiest of chronological considerations. I am sure that the 
author would not have maintained it, had he considered the important 
Gezer incident (1 Kings 9:15-17), which has not been mentioned in his 
argument. The Pharaoh contemporary with Solomon was able to invade 
Palestine, to captiu-e Gezer from the Canaanites almost at the gates of 
Jerusalem, and to present it to his daughter, Solomon's wife. This 
incident proves two things : First, the power of Solomon was very slight, 
if he was unable to capture and hold an old Canaanite stronghold at his 
very doors, and it becomes evident that he was at least for a time but a 
Kleinfiirst, a petty dynast. Second, the power of Egypt in Palestine 
during Solomon's reign was not merely a tradition, a court fiction, but a 
Pharaoh of power and initiative was making his strong hand felt among 
the dynasts of neighboring Asia. It is impossible that this Pharaoh 
was Psusennes II or any other of the weak and decadent Tanites at the 
close of the Twenty-first Dynasty, who were but puppets in the hands 
of the powerful Libyan mercenary lords of the Delta, one of whom 
seized the throne as Sheshonk I, the founder of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, about 945 B. C. The revival of Egyptian power in Pales- 
tine, proven by the Gezer incident, cannot have occurred at the close 
of a weak and tottering dynasty, in whose whole career we do not learn 
of a single attempt to maintain Egypt's prestige abroad. It belongs 
to the rise of a new and powerful dynasty, anxious to recover the old 
conquests in Asia, and to the reign of Sheshonk I, of whose attempts 
in this direction we have contemporary monumental evidence. The 
readjustment of territory at the hands of the Pharaoh, by giving 
towns of one Palestinian dynast to another, is exactly in accordance 
with ancient oriental policy in the treatment of vassal rulers. The 
internal conflict which arose among the Hebrew tribes at the death 
of Solomon was too favorable an opportimity to be neglected by She- 
shonk I, and I see no reason why his campaign did not include also 
Israel, as his list indicates. It contains many new names, displaying 
orthographic peculiarities throughout, not found in the earlier lists, from 
which it therefore cannot have been a mere copy. In this list the author 
has noted the occurrence of the name " The field of Abram," independ- 
ently of the essay of the present writer, calling attention to it, in this 
Journal, last October. This fact certainly speaks much for the validity 
of the identification. 

The identification of the Sukkiyyim in VIII as a Libyan tribe seems 
very attractive and highly probable. Discussion X revives the identifi- 
cation by Brugsch of the lT7Ji< SW of Nahum (3:8) with another city of 
Amon in the Delta, rather than with Thebes in Upper Egypt. For this 
purpose Spiegelberg collects new evidence. Nahum's description of the 
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city as surrounded by waters seems strongly to favor a location io^ the 
Delta, and the author regards this conclusion as irresistible. It seeifls to 
me, however, that there are other considerations to be weighed. The 
greatest city and the capitol of Assyria, is being warned of a coming 
destruction in an apostrophe by Nahum, and we expect of him, if he 
draws an analogy from the downfall of an Egyptian city, that the 
parallel will employ the greatest and proudest of the ancient seats of 
power in Egypt. The overthrow of some not at all important city of the 
Nile Delta offers no adequate parallel to the coming destruction of 
Nineveh. When one remembers that the irrigation canals of Upper 
Egypt formed in antiquity, as they do today, a vast network like a huge 
arterial system reaching everywhere, and when we further consider that 
Nahum's description is the most elevated poetry, his description of 
No-Amon does not seem incongruous as applied to Thebes. Spiegel- 
berg's argument is nevertheless undoubtedly a strong one, and I may be 
too subjective in the above considerations. 

Spiegelberg takes up Hanes in the same discussion, and would find 
this city in the Delta also. Both in Isa. 30:4 and in the JJininsi of the 
Assyrian list he would recognize a Hanes of the Delta. Here new con- 
siderations, not hitherto applied to the question, have an important 
bearing. As I shall show in my forthcoming history, and in the fourth 
volume of my Ancient Records of Egypt, Hanes-Heracleopolis was a 
powerful principality at this time, dividing the dominion of Upper Egypt 
with the princes of Thebes. The principality of Hanes was therefore 
the next Egyptian power immediately above the Delta. Nothing could 
be more natural than the words of Isaiah, as he sees the messengers of 
Judah going to Tanis, the strongest city of the Delta, or even to Hanes, 
the powerful principality just beyond the Delta. For the same reason I 
see in the 5ininsi of the cuneiform the same city. It would, indeed, be 
remarkable if the Assyrian records did not record the submission of 
this principality, which, if not overthrown from its position of power 
immediately above the Delta, would have been a constant menace to the 
suzerainty of Assyria in the lower Nile valley. The order of the Assyrian 
list is not so stringently geographical that a principality bordering on 
those of the Delta should not be mentioned with them. 

In X the series of discussions closes with some interesting notes on 
Tahpanhes. While I have not been able to agree with all of the author's 
conclusions in these ten discussions, it should be remembered that the 
material available in the development of several of them is scanty in the 
extreme. The instructive series forms a most useful compendium of the 
old solutions and the reasons for their rejection, while at the same time, 
modern methods are brought to bear upon them in most cases for the 
first time. With wide and many-sided knowledge the author has focused 
upon the questions treated an unusual array of material, which few men 
in the field of Egyptology command, and all will be grateful to him for 
these able and suggestive studies. 

James Henby Breasted. 

The University op Chicago. 



